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The Kindergarten Occupations in the School. 


BY W. N. H. 





Vv. 
THE Suate. ( Continued.) 


The slate may be used as an auxiliary for all the kindergarten 
occupations, in so far as they present ideas of form. This has been 
indicated in my previous articles on the use of the interlacing strip 
(No. 38), of the sticks (Nos. 40 and 41), and of the folding-sheet 
(Nos. 42 and 44). The slate, however, is used independently in a 
great variety of exercises intended to give technical skill in drawing, 
to lead to the study of form, and to develop the zsthetic sense. It 
is not possible to give, in this y:lace, even an approximate résumé of 
the many starting-points for these fertile exercises, and my hints 
will have to be, relatively, even scantier than for the previous occu- 
pations, both in number and in extent. 

t. As a typical series of elements for exercise in horizontal, ver- 
tical, and slanting lines, and for the study of the square a’ a surface, 
within the limits of one of the squares of the net-work, I offer the 
following : 


~H/7ZL NK O 
ZZ NSO 
WA oS 


These and similar elements should be practiced separately 
and in combinations. In the former case, care should be taken not 
to let the exercises with separate elements become tedious; in the 
latter case, great latitude should be given the children in inventing. 
their own combinations. All elements that admit of changes in 
Position, should be practiced in these different positions. The last 
two elements of the third row are particularly important, since they 
give opportunity for true surface-drawing. The children must move 
the pencil in a sort of painting movement, with uniform pressure, 
and keeping carefully within the outline. 

The following diagrams give some idea how these elements 
may be combined in an endless variety of symmetrical and other 


diagrams, a few combinations are suggested : 





arangements. The combinations should be made. successively 
within the limits of 2, 4, 6, 9 and more squares of the net-work : 





2. Diverging lines may be practiced similarly, either in com- 
binations among themselves or with other elements. 


In the following 
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I presume it is needless to add that in all drawing exercises 
care should be taken that the child holds the pencil correctly, that 
it begins and ends the lines exactly at the intersections of the net- 
work, that the slate (or paper) is at a suitable distance from. the 
eyes, that the body is held so as not to compress the chest and abdo- 
men, that the working-tools and the work be always kept neat and in 
good condition. Again, the child should acquire the habit of 
keeping the body and the slate (or paper) in the same relative posi- 
tion while composing a certain figure, so that it may learn to use 
the pencil accurately and firmly in all directions. 

(To be continued.) 


(For the NEw Epucation. ) 


The Question. 
BY FRANCES A. B. DUNNING. 








II. 


What does the child arn in the kindergarten ?. Let me begin 
the answer to this question by telling what I have read, over and 
over again, in the wondering, questioning eyes of a little one who 
for the first time reaches out his hands to clasp, on either side, the 
hand of a playmate, and helps to form that symbol of znity, 
that embodiment of the kindergarten idea,—he ring. Through the 
shy, downcast, or clear, upraised eyes, this thought, vague and unde- 
fined, has always seemed to me to be creeping out: “ Zhis is a whole, 
and Lama part of it.” And, from day to day, not only in the 
ring, where not even one little hand can be dropped, or one little 
body moved about, without harming the symmetry of form ; but in 
all the variety of daily occupation, does not the child learn this 
lesson? And he learns it in the kindergarten as: he can nowhere 
else. Will it not help him, by-and-by, to learn the same lesson, that 
in the great circle of human activity no hand can be idly dropped, 
nobody can be out of place, without marring the harmony of the 
Great Design? The child /arns in the kindergarten—strange that 
he has to arn it—/o be happy : a lesson, in some cases, nay, in too 
many, never learned. He learns to be happy through activity, and 
he learns, also, that joy comes to him in just such measure as he 
helps to bring it to all. 

He learns to play, and it needs only the slightest observation 
to convince any one that this is an art to be learned. Let any one 
watch a group of children in unguided play, and he will rarely fail 
to see it under control of some dominant spirit, at the expense of 
justice to all, or else he will see it end in rupture. In the kinder- 
garten, the child learns to feel that, unless all are treated justly and 
kindly, none can be fully happy. The selfish and irritable are made 
more generous and equable. The boisterous and turbulent grow 
more quiet and self-regulating. The timid and dependent become 
more self-reliant. The indolent are roused to activity. The phys- 
‘ically weak grow stronger. With the ready use of the hands, 
comes the quickened perception. The creative faculties of the child 
are developed. A child who has been long in the kindergarten is 
quick to observe, to compare, to ¢all things by their right names, 
to express himself clearly, to find beauty everywhere, and to utilize 
the crudest materials. Of course, in order that the kindergarten 
shall be indeed a paradise to the child, and lead it to its best 
possible good, two elements are a necessity —the appreciative 
parent and the soul-full kindergartener. 

The value of anything to a child depends so greatly upon the 
parents’ estimate of it, that, upon this one point, parents, I am sure, 
cannot be too careful that they do not rob their little ones, by 
prejudice, indifference, or careless speaking, of some real soul-wealth 
which otherwise might have been theirs. I need no voice to tell 
me when a child’s father or mother treats with indifference the 
work of his little hands, or questions with doubting, critical voice 
of what he has learned in the kindergarten. Those same restless 
little hands and unsatisfied hearts come to me, the next morning, 
with a message plainer than that of any voice. And all my solici- 
tude cannot quite charm the-shadow away. The little gifts and 
occupations, which rarely fail, each one, of being a separate key to. 
the door of some new delight and beauty, have lost their attractive- 


ness. He does not know whether it will be quite the thing to enter 
heartily into the games and songs, and de real happy. If this little 
one does not gain all that others do in the kindergarten, who shut 
the door between him and a beautiful experience, of which he had 
taste enough to always feel a loss? _ Neither do I ever need the 
words of the little one who comes to me with clear, beaming eyes, 
and says, “Mamma was very much pleased, and papa ‘was, too.” 
They are told to me over and over again, in the eager hands, the 
happy voice, the quick insight, the loving deed. With the intelli 
gent appreciation of parents, the kindergartener is to make the para- 
dise complete. Who is she ? 








> 


Extracts from Marenholtz-Buelow’s Aphorisms. 





We can reach a real understanding of things only if we con- 
sider them in connection with all that exists, at least so far as we 
can know it. Isolated, disconnected things cannot be really under. 
stood, for they are only parts, and their conditions of existence lie 
in their connections with other parts. 


The child is bound to the present, in which it must crystallize, 
become an individual nucleus, before it can comprehend things lying 
in the distant past, by comparing them with itself and its limited 
experience. Hence it can understand only the history of ‘the 
present, 2. ¢. of the day in which it lives, only the history in which 
it plays a part, the experience of its latest hours, and of its nearest 
surroundings, offered in the form of stories........ Only that which 
the child has itself experienced can revive the dead past, but not 
words that conjure up only shadows, for which the child has no 
criterion to determine their historical significance. 

Only from the present the child can be led to the past ; by the 
analogy of present and past it finds their inter-connection, and only 
on this the future can be revealed. ‘The rising generation, however, 
is to be educated for the future, which is to grow out of our present. 
Humanity can only be developed out of itself, as the tree grows 
from the seed. Give room, freedom, nurture for its inherent spinit, 
—and every new generation of a people will be nearer the ideal 
of humanity. : 


The kindergarten gives the child the elements of nearly all 
kinds of technical skill, and in a way which exercises at the same 
time its mental powers, never in a purely mechanical way. Thus, 
the talents receive, at an early period, the power of expression. How 
much talent—nay, how much genius—is not lost only by lack of 
technical skill, which in later years can no longer be acquired. 
Childhood still finds a pleasure in the exercise of technical skill 
whose acquisition is a heavy burden for the developed mind. Hence, 
this side of the kindergarten must not be under-estimated, and we 
must learn to understand that the early acquisition of technital 
power is demanded by our time, since manual skill becomes ever 
more important, as machines usurp all rougher labor. 


Froebel offers to the child’s mind, in his playthings, the e/ements 
of things, by reducing these to the utmost simplicity. Thus, he 
reduces forms to the sphere (ball); color to the three primaries; 
number to the unit; position to three fundamental directions— 
length, breadth, and height, etc. These fundamental ideas, which 
are repeated in a great variety of combinations, give to the fist 
perceptions of the child a firm hold, by which its later thinking and 
understanding obtains a footing in the concrete world. 





The first principle of all education is to let children remain 
children during the whole period of childhood, to let them live a 
children in their world of children. If this first condition of edu- 
cation—the condition that natural development must be left undis- 
turbed—is not respected, the best subsequent education, the most 
excellent instruction will be fruitless. 

Although education according to nature has been demanded 
for centuries, we are to-day as far removed from it as ever, we $ 
continue to disturb the natural course of development by teaching 
too soon and too much. Froebel justly says: “To the germs 





plants we give room and nurture, so that they may develop according 
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to their nature. 


become aquainted with the world by its own experiences.” 

And this is done because child-nature is not understood, because 
it is not known how direct experiences are to be procured for the 
child without injury and danger, because society (the world) has 


been arranged only for adults, and the existence of the world of 


childhood is not recognized. 
The kindergarten, as Froebel has planned it, is to establish this 
world of childhood, in which children may live fully as children, 
where they are to find opportunities to exercise all their powers and 
use all their talents, which are needed in natural development. 
iain ee ease The world, in the present, is, perhaps, poorer 
in this genuine childhood than it has ever been in the past, 
because it is thought possible to force culture upon children. Cul- 
ture that comes from without is but an illusion that reacts de- 
structively upon the human being. True culture grows from the 
inmost essence of the human being, as soon as it receives the nur- 
ture demanded by its nature. To disturb this life-process of child- 
hood is destroying humanity. This self-destruction is the great sin 
of our time, and the God-given remedy is not seen, because it seems 
insignificant and small, as all truth that comes into the world. 


Although it has long been conceded that the branches of in- 
struction in the school are only means for the mental development 
of the child, the practice of teaching too much and too many 
things still continues. This practice merely burdens the mind and 
weakens it. By forcing the child to merely ¢ake up beyond its 
capacity, without giving it opportunities to digest, it is kept from 
observing the outer world. By this, the growth of rational views is 
prevented, for these grow mostly from direct experiences. 





a wo 


Physiological School for Weak-minded and Weak- 
bodied Children. 


[We publish the following important circular by Dr. Seguin. 
May the proposed school flourish, and become the forerunner of 
many similar institutions. Such special schools will doa work which 
ordinary schools and families can never hope to accomplish. ‘They 
will prove a more effectual barrier to crime and misery than any yet 
conceived, robbing heredity of its sting. Of course, their managers 
and teachers need special preparation for this work, and we earnestly 
hope that Dr. Seguin may be enabled to establish a training depart- 
ment for such teachers—Eb. ]: 

As education spreads in the masses, it also descends lower in 
the strata formerly devoted to ignorance and inferiority. From the 
child who is belated in his speech, or whose perceptions are obtuse, 
conceptions slow, activity sluggish or unruly, and actions ineffective, 
to those whose natural brightness is their true teacher,—the distance 
is small at first, but becomes greater every day, for this reason: In 
children, the growth of the incapacity is not due to an aggravation 
of its original cause—he it a disease, ill-nutrition, ill-usage, etc.— 
but to a secondary one, namely, the want of a proper education, 
which is not to be found in the ordinary school, and is the object 
of the physiological training. 

_ Tue PuystoLocicaL SCHOO is intended to develop the func- 
tions by the exercise of the organs, and to train the organs in view 
of improving their functions. 

This school is intended for three grades of children : 

1. The very youngest, whose primary defects need to be cor- 
rected as soon as they appear, to prevent aggravation by habit, and 
the accessory incapacities entailed thereby. These children need 
to be seen and their mothers advised at regular intervals. . 

2. The children who cannot be educated in ordinary schools 
must follow a regular course—often a long one—of training the 
functions of relation, and of elevating these functions to the rank of 
mtellectual capacities. This is the physiological training proper. 

3. Those whose education has not brought any practical advan- 





Similarly, we respect the nature of young animals. 
We do not restrain young ducks from the water, and we do not 
expect young saplings to bear fruit. But the poor child of man is 
ever restrained and disturbed in its desire to follow its nature and to 


individual aptitude which will manifest itself during the course of 
this physiological training. (a@.) Thus, in the youngest children, the 
retrograde effects of isolation are at once prevented by an early drill 
of their activity. (4.) In children of age to go to school, the func- 
tions of relation are regulated and intellectualized. (c.) In the older 
ones, the prevalent though often hidden aptitude is studied and 
trained, in order to prepare a redeeming capacity, ever so small, for 
some useful occupation. 

This application of physiology to education was the work of 
my youth, and has been the main object of my thoughts for forty- 
two years. I give it my last years, with the assistance of my wife, 
meaning to leave her the young and clear-headed exponent of the 
method I have scattered, but not exhausted, in many books, pam- 
phlets, and living lessons. 

E. Secu, M. D., 
58 West 57th Street, New York. 

August, 1880. 
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—Sixty years ago, a master in an English public school spent 
his life, pleasantly, we will hope, and not altogether unprofitably, in 
teaching the established subjects in the established way. There 
was a story then current which, though probably not true as a fact, 
has that inner truth which has been said, in the case of the Catholic 
legends, to be truth of a higher kind. A complaint having been 
made to the head master of a great public school, about the goings 
on of the boys, he maintained that the boys’ vices were no concern 
of his; they were sent to him to learn classics, not morals. The 
story puts before us baldly, but not inaccurately, the old-fashioned 
conception of the work of the schoolmaster, and we see that he had 
no more need of science than the drilling-master or the dancing- 
master. Indeed, there was a great resemblance between him and 
the drilling-master. Both dealt with boys in the mass; both threw 
all their energy into the maintenance of an almost mechanical regu- 
larity ; both not only neglected, but as far as possible suppressed 
everything peculiar to the individual. What the goose-step was to 
the sergeant, the Latin Grammar was to the schoolmaster ; nobody 
could become a soldier without the one, or a gentleman without the 
other. So the boys learnt the regulation amount of grammar, did 
or got done for them the regulation quantity of verses and con- 
struing, and passed on. In each form, there were at least from 
thirty to forty boys, and only the idle or dull remained with the 
master for more than three months. The master, then, could hardly 
be expected to take any account of the capacity or the needs of 
the individual boys. The turnpike man might just as well try to 
find out the pecuniary resources of the people who pass through 
his gate. He does, indeed, test their resources up to a certain point ; 
they must give him his sixpence before they can go through ; but 
when he has got this it is all one to him whether the traveler who 
comes his way be a Baring or a bagman.—&. 1. Quick. 


> 
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—Speaking of system and method, we are reminded of the 
abuse to which even these excellent servants may be subjected. It 
is through their use that routine and monotony, with their deadening 
spell, creep in unawares. Much is said of normal methods. They 
are but expedients which the real teacher employs to come near 
the mind and soul of pupils. If you, teacher, are but a mere imi- 
tator of methods, you will fall short of this great end. It nearly all 
depends on the generous expansion, the vital glow of your own 
mind and soul. The principles which underlie methods must be 
fully realized to make them potent, to put into them the breath of 
life. A knowledge of the laws of human nature, in its mental 
unfoldings, its physical relations, the affections that reach out and 
must be reached after, and the soul with its great possibilities that 
sits dimly in its recess or glorifies with light—the whole being, all 
these must be in a measure comprehended, the mote fully certainly 
the better. Even benign object lessons and the spirit of the kinder- 
garten, originated to bless the lives of little ones, may be so system- 
atized, elementarized, and routinized as to be the very essence of 
tiresome foolishness unless in the hands of one taking in the scope 
and meaning of it all, capable of distinguishing between the means 
and the end.—ormal Teacher. 
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(For the Naw Epucation.) 
VERSES FOR CHILDREN. 


BY F. A. B. D. 


I. 
Whatever the story I have to tell, 
It is never told one-half so well 
If I turn at all, in any way, 
From the simple words I ought to say. 
This is a lesson for childhood and youth, 
To learn to speak, always, exactly the truth. 








II. 
If another does me wrong, 
Spoils my work, or mocks my song, 
I should try, with all my might, 
Then to show him what is right; 
For, by doing as I should, 
T shall teach him to be good. 





III. 
In my heart I should not find 
Any thought that is unkind 
For little playmate, beast, or bird ; 
From my lips should not be heard 
Foolish jest, or hurtful word. 
What I would have others do, 
Thoughtful, tender, kind, and true, 
I, to them, should ever be: 
This the Golden Rule for me! 


Meeting of the Western Kindergarten Association. 








The second meeting of the association will take place at 
Chicago, December 28th, 29th, and 30th (Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday). Those who wish to attend the meeting will please 
communicate their intention to Mrs. A. H. Putnam, 2302 South 
Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. By doing this, they will aid the Chicago 
kindergarteners in their preparations for the meeting. 

Those who desire to bring certain questions or propositions be- 
fore the meeting, will please communicate these to W. N. Hailmann, 
251 East Lafayette St., Detroit, Mich. Persons who will read papers, 
or who have suggestions to make concerning papers to be read, will 
please inform Mr. Hailmann without delay, so that a full programme 
may be published soon. 

It is hoped that the meeting will be full and interesting. All 
who take an interest in the cause of Froebel are cordially invited. 
Fuller announcements will be made next month, 








PERILS OF SuccEss.—We must again warn the friends of the 
true kindergarten to be watchful. As the methods of Froebel gain 
in popular favor, the dangers to their purity grow in number, ip 
extent, and in weight. 

“The teacher is the school,” is a maxim which is becomi 
more and more generally recognized. It applies, however, with 
much greater force to the kindergarten than to the more advanced 
departments of the school, because of the greater tenderness, depend. 
ence, and impressibility of very young children, and because in the 
kindergarten the children are engaged almost exclusively in direct, 
first-hand observation, experience, and life-practice. Hence, too, it 
is essential in a higher degree that kindergarteners should be selected 
from among those who present themselves for the calling with care. 
ful reference to their character, attainments, and disposition, and that 
conscientious and thorough preparation for the work should precede 
actual engagement in it. 

Now, the excessive demand for kindergarteners that attends the 
growth of the kindergarten in popular favor, renders such prepara 
tion for a sufficient number of teachers impossible. Many who 
are imperfectly prepared, present themselves for the work, and are 
accepted. A vicious apprentice-system springs up, which furnishes 
thoughtless and bungling imitators of a “master.” Pupils are 
entrusted with the care of children during their preparation, and, in 
many cases, they pay for their instruction in work thus done. We 
are aware that cases are not rare of such imperfectly prepared ladies 
becoming efficient kindergarteners in the course of time, but they 
purchase their efficiency at the expense of their first pupils, and, 
worse still, at the expense of the cause which they misrepresent 
more or less during the period of apprenticeship. 

If such apprenticeship is carried on on a large scale, and 
superintended by persons of great intellectual power, extensive 
theoretical knowledge, unusual versatility of attainments, eloquence, 
and personal influence,—dogmatic teaching on the part of these 
persons, and consequent authority-worship on the part of the 
apprentices, mostly very much inferior in all these respects, are 
almost unavoidable; and very few will subsequently out-work the 
baneful influence of such training. Thus, the very qualities of the 
teacher (or superintendent) which in a properly arranged preparatory 
school are indispensable to full success, which arouse and develop 
independence of thought in the pupils, ensure their constant growth, 
elevate them to ever higher levels, and impart to them a burning 
desire to advance towards the same truths whose recognition has 
made their teacher so valuable and so dear to them,—become with 
a vicious system a source of evil. ; 

These apprentices become automatons, and fall eager victims to 
routine. Inasmuch as their own understanding does not penetrate 
beneath the surface of the work, they seek success exclusively in 
externals, measure the value of their efforts by what they see in the 
present, and fail to apprehend its effect upon the future development 
of their charges. For the sake of peace, and from a lack of dis- 
crimination, they make compromises with the old school, make the 
narrow aims of the school their own, to the exclusion of all others 
and consent to be judged by the criteria of the school. Thus, in- 
stead of enriching and ennobling the lives of their children by giving 
to each one full control of his individual powers and surroundings, 
and by opening to him the happiness of living in loving, helping 
intercourse with others—complete like himself, though different— 


they engage in the leveling processes of the school, and keep all in 


a constant state of nervous over-excitement—each one trying to be 
not himself, but some one else,—which is as hostile to true happiness 
as it is fatal to healthy growth. 
Not unfrequently they become clogged with hobbies, stake their 
success on time-tables, on the attainment of set tasks, or some 
similar school-requisites equally opposed to the spirit of Froebel. 
Or they run wild on some special gift, occupation, set of games of 
songs. We have known them to use Froebel’s Mother Plays af 


Cosseting Songs—after their publication in this country—with chil 


dren of sixand seven years, as if these were babes. We have knowt 
one who tormented her little charges with daily object-lessons on the 
Second gift, and another who looked upon the tablets as the source 
of all life to little children. 
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The worst of it is, that the work of these routinists frequently 
shines. The unskilled or over-enthusiastic observer looks upon the 
stupor of the children as attention or orderliness, he mistakes the 
hectic flush of over-excitement for the glow of happiness, and the 
results of daily drill for signs of vigorous development. He leaves 
to do his share in strengthening error and in postponing the advent 
of Froebel’s kindergarten. 

These are some of the inevitable perils of success, against which 
the friends of the kindergarten must guard and nerve themselves 
in their work. There is no reason for discouragement in their 
existence; for they must, as the creatures of evil, ultimately yield 
to the spirit of Truth. 


} - 
/ 





—The academic department of the Ohio Central Normal School 
has been united with the high school department of the public 
schools of Worthington. This gives the Normal School a complete 
practice department, ranging from the Kindergarten to the high 
school. The combination is under the superintendency of Pres. 
John Ogden. Mrs. Ogden will continue her Kindergarten Training 
Class in connection with the school. This class will be opened about 
the rst of October, and will be free to all ladies of proper qualifica- 
tions who enter the school for one year, and who will pledge them- 
selves to complete the entire kindergarten course. 





—We are indebted to the Rev. R. H. Quick for a copy of 
“The Schoolmaster Past and Future,” the introductory lecture of 
his course on the History of Education, delivered in the University 
of Cambridge. This lecture will be read with profit and pleasure 
by every one interested in the new education. It shows a wide 
grasp of the subject, a perfectly liberal mind, and an unfaltering 
desire to do good. It is a spirited vindication of the great value 
of theoretical knowledge to the schoolmaster, as a defence against 
routine, and as a means to give dignity to his work and to render 
it living and progressive. 





—Onur readers will thank us for directing their attention to the 
two Premium Essays published by the New-England Publishing 
Company, 16 Hawley St., Boston. The first of these essays— 
“Oral Teaching: Its Limits and Methods”—is by the Hon. J. W. 
Dickinson ; the second—“The Proper Function of the Free High- 
School”—by Mr. Horace H. Morgan. They are published in one 
neat pamphlet, at 15 cents per copy.—Mr. Dickinson’s essay is a 
marvel of clearness and wealth of ideas. Be sure to send for it. 
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Book Notices. 








A GEOMETKY FoR BEGINNERS. By G. A. Hill, A. M. Boston: Ginn & 


Heath. 1880. 
A very good book, excellent in arrangement, and full of common sense. If 
properly used, it will be sure to make geometry a pleasing and practical study. 
It exercises the intelligence on matters that will prove directly useful in the life 
of every one, instead of clogging the mind by loading the memory with distaste- 
ful rubbish. ; 


Still, there is much in the book that could be omitted, much that ought to be 
omitted, if it is to be placed in the hands of the pupils. To us, it has always 
appeared a sort of an insult to the teacher to print in text-books directions, state- 
ments and explanations which it is the teacher’s duty and privilege to give. 


Again, many of the definitions given in the book could be improved. Thus, 
the author says: “A straight line is a line which has everywhere the same direc- 
tion.”—(The italics are ours.) Cana straight line be everywhere?—‘“A curved 
line is a line whose direction is continually changing.’’—Does not a straight line, 
tevolving on a given point, answer this definition? Must a curved line be for- 
ever in motion ?—The definition of a plane is not intelligible to young minds, 
and the definition of a curve is a negative one, and, therefore, of no value. Some 


are viciously cumbersome. Mathematical definitions should, above all others, 
be terse, clear, to the point. In these matters, the book needs much improvement. 

Yet, in spite of these short-comings, we welcome the book as a precursor 
of better times in geometrical teaching. It will prove a valuable ally of the new 
education. It will bring the study of form nearer to the children, and make it 
dear to them; it will help to prove to parents the practical value of this study, 
and induce them to call for it at an earlier period of school-life. Every teacher, 
even of smallest children, ought to study this book : it will give him many valu- 
able hints and a great amount of teaching material. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF PoLITICAL Economy. For the Use of Classes in High 
Schools and Academies. By Aaron I. Chapin, D. D., Principal of Beloit 
College. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1880. 

This is a most excellent little book, calculated to doa great amount of good. The 
author has freed himself from all prejudice, and, standing on the high ground of 
science, would lead the student to a thoughtful, conscious morality, based on the 
most advanced demands of ethics, in his dealings with men and nations. The 
language is simple, clear, to the point; the style almost classical in perspicuity, 
conciseness, and energy. A notable feature is presented in the exercises appended - 
to the various chapters and sections. These provoke independent investigation 
and thought on questions whose solution depends on the principles discussed. 


ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SOLID FREE-HAND GEOMETRICAL DRAWING, &c. By 
Edward Warren. C. E. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 1878. 

This is a valuable book, from which teachers of the upper grades of common 
schools may obtain most useful hints and directions. It will help them to occupy 
older pupils profitably in ‘idle hours,” which so often are devoted to the demoraliz- 
ing and mind-killing labor of keeping still, or of paying attention when nothing of 
interest is going on. Still more, perhaps, the book will help the teacher of the 
country school, where older pupils so often have nothing to do when younger 
children are reciting. The first part gives exercises on straight lines and angles 
of all descriptions, on the division of these, on circles and their division, on poly- 
gons, on curves and curved objects, and on other matters of drawing from ‘‘the 
flat”; the second part treats drawing from ‘‘the round’”’; and the third part dis- 
cusses the elements of geometric beauty. Friends of industrial education will 
find the book a most effectual help in their philanthropic efforts. 

A Text-BooK IN RHETORIC. By Brainerd Kellogg, A. M. New York: 
Clark & Maynard. 1880. Price, for introduction, 85 cents. - 

This book presents the subject in a simple, practical, thorough manner, Its 
great value lies in the abundant and judiciously selected material for practice and 
exercise. The lessons on sentence-building and on the use of words are specially 
charming. Wecommend the work to the notice of our readers, as one which 
adheres to the principle of the new education that knowledge without the ability. 
to do is of no value. 

CooLey’s NEw Text-Book oF Puysics. Designed for use in High Schools 
and Academies. New York: Scribner’s Sons. 1880. 

We like the book for its simple language, its clear statements, its lucid ex- 
planations, its logical arrangement, its judicious selection of illustrations and 
problems, its regard for recent development of science. 

The summaries of Principles and of Topics at the close of each chapter 
might have been omitted. They ought to be made by the pupils. The valuable 
space they occupy should have been devoted to additional mathematical problems. 
The answers to the problems should have been omitted. 


First Lessons IN PHystoLocy. For use in the Commen Schools. By C. L. 
Hotze. St. Louis: G.I. Jones & Co. 1880. 
This book has some good points. It presents the subject concisely, and 


generally succeeds in selecting only the more important facts and relations. As 


_|a rule, its language is acceptably simple and plain. In its style, it is too didactic, 


apparently intended to be memorized rather than understood, to give facts rather 
than the desire and skill to find and observe them. In many instances, too, its 
language is stilted and unintelligible to young minds ; and, in others, expres- 
sions are used that do not fit the ideas. 


First YEARS IN SonG-LAND for Day-Schools and Juvenile Singing Classes. 
By Geo, F. Root. Cincinnati: John Church & Co. 


_ The name of the author is sufficient guarantee for the excellence of this book. 
The exercises are simple, fresh, progressive, chaste ; they contain nothing hack- 
neyed or sentimental ; the music suits the words, and both are well suited to the 
children’s feelings. The selection-of songs is good, and in their arrangements 
they are kept within the range of children’s voices. With this book, the teacher 





definitions, as that of the equality of straight lines, and of the.area of a surface, 





has no excuse if her pupils do not love singing. 
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NEw BIOGRAPHICAL DIcTIONARY.—Prominent among the valuable features 
of the New Edition of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, just issued, is the 
‘‘New Biographical Dictionary,’’ comprising about 10,000 names of ancient and 
modern persons of renown, including many now living. It gives us the pro- 
nunciation of these names, the nationality, profession or occupation, date of 
birth, and, if known, the date of death of each person. From its conciseness 
and accuracy, it supplies a want long felt in this direction, and adds very g reatly 
to the value of this always valuable work. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. RECEIVED. 


— Legal Rights of Children. Circular of Information of the Bureau of 
Education. No. 3—1880. 

— The Indian School of Carlisle Barracks; Vacation Colonies for Siekly 
Children; Progress of Western Education in China and Siam. Circulars of 
the Bureau of Education. 

— Fourth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of the State of 
Wisconsin. 1879. 

— The Government Class-Book, A Youth’s Manual for Instruction in the 
Principles of Constitutional Government and Law. By Andrew W. Young. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised by Salter S. Clark. New York: Clark & 
Maynard. 1880. Introduction price, 85 cents. 


— We are indebted to Supt. C. A. Gower for the 43d Annual Report on 


Public Instruction in the State of Michigan. 


»>—~4—>—_>—_~+ 





— Do not forget that our subscribers—o/d or new,—by sending 
$2.50, will secure one year’s subscription and Prof. Henry Barnard’s 
forthcoming volume of Kindergarten and Child-Culture Papers. 


(From a Circular of the Wisconsin State Board of Health.) 
Diphtheria. 


(PUBLISHED BY PERMISSION.) 





Diphtheria is a contagious and infectious disease of great se- 
verity and frequent fatality. In view of these facts, the State Board 
of Health urges upon the citizens of Wisconsin the exercise of such 
precautions as the experience of the most careful and competent ob- 
servers has proven to be effectual in its restriction and prevention, 
and to this end calls attention to the following facts and suggestions : 

Experience has abundantly shown that diphtheria occurs most 

‘frequently, and in its most fatal forms, in localities which are filthy. 
It has so often appeared and assumed a malignant character in such 
localities, while adjacent premises, of which the sanitary conditions 
were good, have either escaped the disease entirely, or its course 
has been much less severe, that a has been rightly characterized as 
pre-eminently a filth disease. 4 

It is well always to bear in mind that the effects of filth are to 
lower the vitality of the system, to make it less able to withstand the 
attacks of disease of any kind, and to fit it for the development of 
the graver forms of any prevailing epidemic. 

By filth, we mean not necessarily such as exists in visible and 
disgusting forms. It may be present in the invisible and possibly 
inodorous gases from an illy-constructed sewer, from decaying vege- 
tables in the cellar, or in poisonous exhalations from the human 
breath or body, in unventilated rooms. From any of these, poison 
may be inhaled with every breath; or the leachings of slop water 
thrown upon the ground, of a garbage heap, a cess-pool or a privy 
vault, whether on your own or on your neighbor’s premises, may 
penetrate through many feet of soil and pollute the water supply, 
which to casual observation seems pure. 

Whatever may be its origin, diphtheria is unquestionably both 
contagious and infectious, and may be communicated from one sick 
with the disease to another by the breath, through the air which 
surrounds him, or by the secretions or discharges from his person. 

It may also, but with less certainty, be carried from one place 
to another, and communicated by means of clothing, food, and other 
articles which have been contaminated in the sick-room. 

As a rule, the danger of exposure to the disease is in propor- 





exceptions, and exposure to the mildest case may be f ollowed by the whic 
severest form of the disorder. Children are much more susceptible used 
to the disease than are adults, and may contract it in its worst t 
from the kiss of one who has an apparently trivial “sore throat,” not ay 
deemed sufficiently severe to render any precautions necessary, well, 
The time that elapses between exposure to and the subsequent “e% 
development of diphtheria in the person exposed, bears some rela. and 
tion to the malignancy of the disease and its prevalence as an epi- am 
demic at the time. Usually it appears within the first week, but in aor 
exceptional cases its appearance may be delayed to a much later a 
period. that 
SPECIAL MANAGEMENT OF CASES. sgl 
It is of the first importance that an outbreak of the disease publi 
should be the signal for the immediate observance of those precau- place 
tions which are known to be most effectual in the restriction of any ment 
contagious disease, and in this respect the treatment should be as funer 
vigorous as in a case of small-pox or scarlet fever, the one rule of have 
most imperative necessity being the isolation of the patient. elsew 
Immediately upon the appearance of the disease, the patient 
should be removed to a room ‘as remote as possible from family been 
occupancy. This room should be prepared for his reception by if the 
removing from it all superfluous furniture, especially such as woolen hangi 
carpets, extra clothing, books, and all window curtains, table spreads other 
and other similar articles which cannot be subsequently cleansed by wood 
boiling. . 
The room should be large and sunny, and it is better if it be ia diphtl 
the upper part of the house. Particular care should be taken to after i 
have it ventilated as thoroughly as possible, in order to dilute the retain 
poisoned atmosphere to the utmost extent, while the patient is pro- powet 
tected from any direct draughts. -This thorough ventilation will be dition 
facilitated, and the care of the patient rendered easier, if it be S 
practicable to place the bed so as to make it accessible from all sides. efficie: 
No one should be admitted to the sick-room except the neces- sulphi 
sary attendants, whose garments should be made of such material It nee 
as will admit of being cleansed by boiling. small { 
No food which has been in the sick-room should be partaken and ot 
of by the well; even the dishes which have contained such food the su 
should be cleansed by themselves. then r 
Under no circumstances should the patient’s soiled bed or body 
linen be mixed with other soiled clothing, or be admitted to the F 
general wash ; it should be at once cleansed by boiling water. persist 
For the cleansing of the mouth and nose from the discharges, other ¢ 
which are sometimes copious and always dangerous, bits of linen or that n 
cotton cloth, or pieces of soft paper should be used, and immedi- contan 
ately burned. all exe 
Discharges from the bowels and bladder, which are also sources violenc 
of danger, should be received in vessels containing disinfecting The c¢ 
fluids, and as soon as possible removed from the room and buried. for car 
If received on cloths, these should be burned. C¢ 
For the purposes just mentioned, copperas, otherwise known as tagion. 
sulphate of iron or green vitriol, forms a cheap, convenient, ny 
efficient disinfectant. It is prepared for use by dissolving two pound nd. 
of copperas in a gallon of hot water. In malignant cases, It 8 ‘. Se 
recommended that an ounce of crude carbolic acid be added to rainas 
each quart of this solution. These materials also form a g 8 
disinfectant for privies, drains, and other foul places, and may be owin 
prepared for this purpose by adding eight pounds of copperas to by 
five gallons of hot water, to which a half pint or more of crude eg 
carbolic acid may be added if the place be very foul. From a pint of use. 
to a quart of this solution, used twice a day, will suffice to keep down eal 
foul odors; a much larger quantity, however, is needed for the first i 2, 


application. we 

Another disinfectant recommended by the New York Board of Band “th 
Health, which may be freely used in the sick-chamber, and which 1s pass yo 
especially adapted for the reception of soiled clothing until it can be 






further cleansed by boiling, is composed of sulphate of zinc (or ne 

white vitriol) eight ounces, carbolic acid one ounce, and water three Henry 

gallons. ; no long 
Still another convenient and efficient disinfectant is the solution will soo; 








tion to the malignancy of the case; but to this there are many 





of chlorinated soda known as Labarraque’s Disinfecting Solution, 
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which, diluted with from eight to twelve parts of water, may be 
used for cleansing utensils, washing the hands of attendants, etc. 

The recovery of the sick person should be complete, and the 
cleansing of the person thorough, before he again mingles with the 
well, and, during the presence of diphtheria in any family, all 
members of that family should be excluded from the public schools, 
and refrain from attendance upon public assemblies or unnecessary 
intercourse with others; and this isolation and practical quarantine 
should continue until, in the judgment of some competent physician, 
it is safe to remit the precaution. The records of this Board show 
that to the neglect of such rules many sad and severe epidemics 
may be clearly traced. 

In case of death, the funeral should be conducted with little 
publicity and without exposure of the body, which should early be 
placed in a tight coffin, with some of the disinfectants above 
mentioned. In no case should children be permitted to attend such 
funerals. The non-observance of these precautions is known to 
have been the cause of the death of many persons, in this state and 
elsewhere. 

Rooms from which patients who have had diphtheria have 
been removed should be thoroughly disinfected by fumigation, and 
if there has been any special malignancy of the disease, all paper 
hangings should be removed from walls covered therewith ; all 
other walls and all ceilings should be freshly whitewashed, and the 
wood-work and floors be thoroughly scrubbed. 

To the lack of thorough disinfection of houses or rooms where 
diphtheria has occurred may often be traced new outbreaks, even 
after intervals of complete exemption. The poison which.has been 
retained in such apartments reveals itself and reasserts its fatal 
power over the first chance-comer whose system may be in a con- 
dition favorable for its reception. 

Sulphurous acid gas, or the fumes of burning sulphur, is an 
efficient, convenient, and inexpensive disinfectant. Two pounds of 
sulphur will suffice for a room twelve feet square and ten feet high. 
It needs but to be burned in the room by putting it, in powder or 
small fragments, on live coals, in a safe vessel; all doors, windows, 
and other apertures should be tightly closed during the burning of 
the sulphur, and for several hours afterward, and the room should 
then receive free and prolonged ventilation. 


GENERAL PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 

Finally, while isolation and disinfection should be thorough and 
persistent in the presence and for the restriction of diphtheria or 
other contagious and infectious disease, it should be remembered 
that no care to isolate patients or to disinfect premises already 
contaminated can atone for the neglect of those precautions which 
all experience has demonstrated to be capable of mitigating the 
violence of, if not wholly preventing, almost all contagious diseases. 
The continued prevalence of diphtheria should be a sufficient reason 
for careful scrutiny into the sanitary conditions of any community. 

_ Cleanliness and purity of air are the deadly foes of all con- 
fagion. Pure air, pure water, and a pure soil are essential conditions 


_ of healthful life, and the surest safeguards against disease of every 


kind. 

Secure dryness for every part of your dwelling by thorough 
drainage; secure cleanliness for every part of your premises by 
careful removal of all decomposing animal or vegetable matter, by 
allowing no garbage heap or cess-pool to remain near the house, 
and by- frequently cleansing and disinfecting the privy, the contents 
of which may at all times be kept entirely inoffensive by the plenti- | 
ful use of dry earth orcoal ashes. Examine and correct any defects 
of sewerage. In short, let there be nothing left to pollute the 
atmosphere or poison the water supply. Let the sun and air have 

access to the house, and especially to the sleeping-rooms. 

ure proper and well-prepared food, and comfortable clothing, 

and “the pestilence that walketh in darkness” and revels in filth will 
Pass you by, seeking a more congenial soil. 


+—> 
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B —Subscribers of the New Epucation who wish to get Prof. 
€nry Barnard’s Kindergarten and Child-Culture Papers, should 
ho longer delay sending us the order. The time for subscription 





The Kindergarten. 
(An Address by Miss Kate Smith, read at Oakland, Cal.) 





A witty woman has said, “Herod’s death did not make Judea a 
safe place for babies, for when Joseph heard that Archelaus did 
reign in the room of his father Herod, he was afraid to return thither 
with the child Jesus.” The reign of Archelaus is not yet over; he 
has had many names, and ruled over many countries. To-day, if 
his power is not at its height, he has still the spirit of his father 
Herod. He is called Education, and the safest place for the little 
children is, perhaps, still in Egypt, or some of the other countries 
yet called unenlightened. What we want to do now is to break the 
yoke—drive his tyrannies into the receptacle for all obsolete bar- 
barisms, and work for an education which is knit to the immortal 
power of nature herself; which leaves the child free but guided, 
unfolds the faculties in an orderly manner ; which gives no precocity, 
but natural consecutive organic development; which capacitates a 
child for living his life both in and out of himself with conscious 
perception ; which develops him physically, mentally, and morally 
at once, and fits him for the daily strife of living. This possibility 
we claim for the new education and for the kindergarten, the mission 
of which is to lay the foundation and begin the work—only a begin- 
ning, perhaps, but that Catholic priest was shrewd who said, “Give 
me the first ten years of a life, and I care not who has the rest.” 
Among the numberless topics which crowd themselves upon one for 
consideration, I want to show, in a general way, ow we accomplish 
what we claim for this new education, and to insist that we only 
follow out the suggestions which the unfolding mind itself gives, and 
aid the developments which nature herself is busy with. 

1. Asto the child’s physical organization. We promote its bodily 
well-being by much activity, by happy, healthful play—play not left to 
chance, but guided so that it becomes a mental discipline ; we banish 
books, and learn our lessons first hand, directly, and not second 
hand, indirectly, through parrot-memorizing and clogging of the 
brain with null words and items. The practice has been, not so 
very long ago, to crowd our little ones together and make them keep 
still, study and recite. Think of it, a child with his bright, wonder- 
ing eyes only opened for a short time on this charming, curious 
world, his eager ears drinking in all sound to see if he can catch 
some clue to the mystery of being—the life growing within prompt- 
ing him to ceaseless activity and questioning,—is is not a remnant 
of effete barbarism to compel him to keep quiet and study his 
alphabet day after day? 10,000 tiny headstones all over the land, 
sacred to the memory of such, proclaim what that means—the bare 
fact that 2{ of all the children born die under the age of 12 years, 
demonstrates the desirability of this course. Not that they are killed 
outright from over-exertion, but that, in all probability, their nervous 
system is so drained and enfeebled that it cannot resist the attacks 
which ordinary childish health might be proof against. 

Ina well-conducted kindergarten, not a single muscle is neg- 

lected, the tissues are kept in almost constant activity, and a 
healthful body is the legitimate result. Certainly, the play, to be 
educational, must be scientifically taught. Observers who think it 
all nonsense (and we still meet with such) look too much on the sur- 
face of things, on the outer shell, and miss the hidden kernel of 
thought and meaning; they do not notice how perfect is the com- 
prehension of the manners, habits, motions, and general personality 
of the animal, tradesman, or character they represent in the play,— 
the exquisite precision of movement to which they are trained—an 
order of precision which does not kill fun, but only robs it of all 
rudeness. 
Why do we see tears in people’s eyes when they watch our 
children play ? Itis the touch of nature, loveliness and grace of their 
spontaneous, artless activity. If the teacher be loving and sympathetic, 
her oversight and continual presence can never be irritating. She 
is a child among them, full of tender motherliness, yet youthful as 
the youngest. Jean Paul Richter anticipated Froebel when he 
said: “To teach by play is not to spare the child exertion or to 
relieve him of it; but to awaken in him a passion which forces on 
him and renders easy the strongest effort.” 





ull soon expire. 


By alternating the useful occupations with marching, calis-. 
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thenics and motion songs, we never tire a child, yet keep him con- 
stantly busy, laughing, or happy. But, you ask, is there no restraint 
in the: kindergarten? Certainly there is; but the children ought 
not to feel the burden and bondage of it; their hearty, merry play 
prepares them to sit with quiet pleasure while they sew, or draw, or 
weave. Unused power, being restrained, explodes ; but their faculties 
are all happily occupied, and there is, consequently, surprisingly little 
restlessness or turbulence. 

2. Mental discipline. Christ taught the common people in 
parables. The undeveloped mind, the child-mind, needs sensuous 
perception, the visible sign, in order to arrive at a comprehension of 
the truth. In a sort of educational homeopathy, we coat the intel- 
lectual stimulus with a kind of wholesome sugar ; the child swallows 
it, and escapes the disagreeable impressions which the taking in of 
solid knowledge is too apt to produce on the very young mind. 
He is not yet old enough to learn abstractly. It is a horror to 
expect it of him, ‘To perceive is the first step before we can think. 
We must see clearly, first, before we can reason. Does not the truth 
invariably precede the doctrine? The moon shone first before we 
knew anything of astronomy, though without that science it would 
have been nothing but moonshine. In order to develop the child- 
mind philosophically, we must first give the simple, the few, before 
the complex and the many—a rule that is strictly observed in nature, 
and how can we do a wiser thing than to follow the example which 
the dear God himself has set? If we could only realize that nature 
is given us for a guide and open hand-book to our own minds and 
souls, we should fall into less artificialties. 

Herbert Spencer says, “children in our primary schools mumble 
little else than dead formulas, while the vital knowledge which under- 
lies their whole existence they either get in nooks and corners, grow 
up entirely without, or learn by unnecessarily harsh and bitter expe- 
nence.” Every impression which the young child receives now is 
as eternal as life itself, because the power of resistance is then 
wanting which guards the later consciousness. This is the time 
above all others when the child-mind and soul should be filled with 
beauty, truth, and goodness. The beginnings of all knowledge then 
ought to be presented. We accomplish it not by their memorizing, 
but by seeing and doing everything. The little ones learn not, it 
is true, that “botany is a science which comprehends all that relates 
to the vegetable kingdom,” but they plant the tiny seed in the 
ground, and give it water. They know (because they have seen it) that 
it- drinks it in, swells a little, and, as it feels the warmth, the life grad- 
ually wakes from its deep sleep, and stretches itself. After a while, 
this living force pushes up the minute speck of green through the 
earth. They notice that, fed by earth, air, and water, the leaves 
grow, and finally show their reason of being by bringing forth the 
lovely flowers. Each child studies his own plant, because it is his, 
and he has nourished it. He studies that of his little playmate, 
because he finds it different. He never hears the name of physi- 
ology, but he learns the beauty, sacredness, and usefulness of his 
own body, and how each little part performs its work silently and 
regularly. Grammar is an unknown word to him, but he is led to 
tell freely and accurately all that he sees, in proper language,—and 
so on to an infinity of illustrations. The child knows what he is 
doing, and knows what his book means when he gradually comes to 
it at the right age. In every occupation given, he uses more or less 
actual reasoning power. The grain of knowledge which he getsby 
working something out for himself, by patient, persistent effort, is his 
forever. In all occupations, as he passes through certain simple 
beginnings, he has constantly room to work out his own individu- 
ality in free invention. When the child discovers that he has brought 
forth some beautiful thing,—finds suddenly, with a sort‘of awe, and a 
half conscious thrill of power, that he has made a thing, and it is very 
good,—then the look of the little inventor is wonderful to see, and, 
surely, somewhat akin to the ecstasy of the great artist who has caught 
a glimpse of the divine, and interpreted it to the eyes of men. The 
door is wide ajar, then; we do not know it, but heaven is just outside. 

Under the old system of instruction, every child was ground in 
the same mill; there was no time for study of individual character 
and natural impulses. That heaven-born talent which would have 
made a man or woman high and useful when now they only reach 


and yearn, has, perhaps, been stunted while they learned defini. 
tions, the chief business of life,—time spent in saying, none left for 
doing. Thus, the prevailing system of elementary instruction con. 
cerns itself almost exclusively with mere book-learning ; addressj 

the mind in an abstract way, it ignores the senses, the hand, and 
the whole range of faculties of which they are the special instry. 
ments, thus leaving the mechanical tastes and aptitudes, which come 
earliest in the natural order of development, to perish of disuse. We 
want to teach the little ones to help themselves. As they come 
gradually, to supply their own wants, and to aid others, they will grow 
self-reliant and self-helpful, forming early those habits of economy, 
patience, and persistent effort which will be invaluable in later life, 


Finally, in considering moral development, we can hardly - 


rspeak of it as'a separate branch of the Froebel system, since it is the 
very key-note of the whole, sending its harmony into every part. 
We have many means of accomplishing it, however. Music is one of 
our chief helps, acknowledged as it is by all thinkers to be a won- 
derful inspiration to good. No one can express logically the effect 


it has upon us, but the meaning of sound goes deep. Carlyle says . 


it is a kind of inarticulate, unfathomable speech, which leads us to 
the edge of the infinite. Martin Luther says that it is a discipline, a 
mistress of order and good manners, and, finally, that it is a gift of 
God, driving away the devil and making people cheerful. Each of 
our songs teaches a sweet lesson, kindness to animals and even 
inanimate things which the Father has created, loving thoughtful- 
ness and unselfishness towards each other, and respect for age. All 
these gentler things drive away evil out of their minds, and keep the 
divine spark alight and alive. Everything dangerous to their 
morality must be removed. They cannot care for themselves, we 
must care for them with tenderness and discretion. Our master 
Froebel counsels us to keep holy the being of the child, and we 
ought to protect it from every rough impression, every touch of the 
vulgar—sometimes only a touch or a word is enough to leave a trace. 
As to punishment, we believe an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of it. The consequences of the child’s own deeds are all 
the rewards or punishment inflicted—the consciousness of doing 
wrong and failing of success ought to be enough, and is if the child 
is properly trained. A temporary separation from play or work is 
severe enough at any juncture. 
As to religious education, we do not want sectarianism nor fanat 
icism, but we do want the elevation of all that is high, spiritual, and 
divine in the child. The heavenly impulses are there, born in and 
with him; they only need to be fostered, and the evil tendencies 
checked, and we have him growing into the stature of perfect man- 
hood. By the atmosphere of beauty and goodness, truth and un- 
selfishness, with which we strive to surround the children, we nurture 
their spirit natures, and cherish their moral and esthetic feelings. 
“Beauty is truth, and truth is beauty, that is all ye know on earth, 
and all ye need to know,” says a poet. Beauty and truth do blow 
together wherever each is found in purity. To make children happy, 
blesses all human hearts; they have little trials enough—child bur- 
dens, heavy to bear, though seemingly trifling. God knows the bit: 
terness comes fast and thick in after life—let us put our love and 
gentleness underneath, and bear them over the breakers. The 
thoughtful teacher holds more power for good or ill than she dreams. 
When she studies individual character as she ought, her influence 8 
half and half with the mother’s. If there is any little one whose 
sweet bells are jangled ever so badly, it is our mission to put them 
in tune. There will be rose-buds in our child-gardens, but set with 
little willful thorns, perhaps, and our hands must be gloved with discre- 
tion and love that we may deal with them. Let us hold these things 
fast in memory, then, and follow the call of the age—God’s call—t0 
be true educators of children, making them happier, heartier, nobler, 
wiser, better than we! O, the beauty, and solemnity, and_ holiness 
of the work! ee A 
It is more than this—it is a mission and a religion, making 
one feel as if it were meet to take off the sandals of coldness . 
indifference, and step with unshod feet into the presence of the 
Eternal—in the mind of a little child. 

When immortal souls are fitting for this life and another, surely 





the guidance should be the purest our human weakness can alttalm. 
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